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Chats With the Editor 


Three Cars for Carl 


was not going to be able to go to school 
today. The car wouldn’t start, and church 
school was twenty-five miles away. 

Mother was almost discouraged. “It’s 
such a job taking you to church school,” 
she complained to Carl. “I’d think that if 
the Lord really wanted you in church 
school, He’d at least help me to get you 
there.” 

“Let’s ask Him to send someone with a 
car to take me,” Carl said. 

“It won’t do any good,” mother said. 
“Nobody knows our car won’t work, and 
I'd be ashamed to phone and tell them.” 

“If we pray, the angels will tell them,” 
Carl said. 

“I don’t know,” mother said. 

“Let’s kneel down and pray about it,” 
Carl insisted. 

So they knelt. “Dear God,” mother said, 
“I don’t know how You can do it, but if 
You really are interested in our troubles, 
please send someone with a car to take 
Carl to school this morning.” 

Carl said, “Please, God, send a car so 
mother will know You care for us.” 

Hardly had they stood up when there was 
a knock. Carl opened the door and found 
Mrs. Ralls standing there. “I’m on my way 
to the church school, Mrs. Norman,” she 
said cheerily. “Would you like me to take 
Carl with me? It will save you the trip.” 








From the way things looked, Carl 








Carl and his mother looked at each other 
and smiled. Jesus had sexi 2 car! 

As soon as Carl was gone, mother closed 
the door and bowed her head. “Thank You, 
dear God,” she whispered. 

But that wasn’t the end! Mother was 
just pouring the dishwater into the sink 
when there was another knock on the door. 
Mrs. McMane had come. “I’m on my way 


to the church school,” she explained. “ 
wondered if you might like me to ak & 


Carl in for you and save you the trip.” 

Two cars for Carl! 

Mother told Mrs. McMane that Carl had 
already gone with Mrs. Ralls. She closed 
the door and bowed her head again. “Dear 
Lord,” she prayed, “forgive me for think- 
ing You didn’t care about my problems.” 

But even that was not the end! Mother 
was just finishing the glasses when there 
was yet another knock on the door. This 
is absolutely a fact! Mother opened the 
door and found Mrs. Clark standing on 
the porch. 

“I’m on my way to the church school,” 
Mrs. Clark said. “I thought I’d stop by and 
see if I couldn’t take Carl with me and save 
you the journey.” 

It was too much for mother! After she 
had thanked Mrs. Clark and told her what 
had happened, she fell on her knees. 

“Three cars for Carl,” she whispered. 
“I didn’t think He’d send even one, and He 
sent three. He has answered our prayers 
exceedingly abundantly above all that I 
asked or thought. Dear Lord, You do care 
for us. Thank You so much.” 

She was so impressed that she wrote me 
a letter and told me all about it. She says 
she knows she will never doubt again that 
Jesus cares for His children. 


Your friend, 


a Wrxisel 
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The Nail in the Boat 


By KAY HEISTAND 


M* IDEA of a perfect summer day was 
to get up early, eat, leave the breakfast 
dishes unwashed, then make a sandwich and 
get away from the house as quickly as pos- 
sible. I would wrap my red wool bathing 
suit in a towel, stuff it in my bathing cap (1 
wore a cap to protect the long curls mother 
made me wear), pick up a book and take 
off. 

Mother had had an operation the year be- 
fore. For a while after she came back from 
the hospital I had really tried to help her all 
I could, but a year had gone by. Mother still 
had to rest a great deal. I didn’t care. 1 was 
unseeing and selfish. As I look back now 





over the span of years I realize how much 
more help I could have been. I know 
mother must have grown tired of asking me 
to get things done. 

My conscience was not entirely clear as I 
walked down the shady sidewalk on that 
summer day. At first I had to make myself 
think of the pleasure lying ahead in the blue 
waters of Sandusky Bay. But with the buoy- 
ancy of youth I soon cast off my qualms at 
leaving mother with all the housework 
to do. 

The early morning was fresh and cool. A 
breeze fanned my forehead and blew my 

To page 16 
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I was so tired! | reached desperately for something to hold onto, but there was nothing | could reach. 
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Peter had tried so hard, mother had to eat it. 


Poor Mother! 


BREAKFAST for MOMMY 


By DAPHNE COX 


PETER SMITH was walking on air. He 
had just joined our Busy Bee Club, and 
he was THRILLED! 

He didn’t belong to any church, but he 
learned the texts as well as any of the boys 
and girls who went to Sabbath school. He 
learned to march, and how to do all sorts of 
other things he had never done before in 
all the six years of his life. 

Then came the great day when Peter and 
the other children were invested. My! That 
was a day of days! 

When Pastor Kenneth Gammon put the 
new pins on, and told the children he ex- 
pected them to work well and be thought- 
ful and kind, they were all inspired to do 
their best. Particularly Peter. 

He came home so pleased with life that 
he was one big smile. 

I watched him as he ran to his home. He 
couldn’t get there fast enough to tell his 
mother all about his exciting evening. 

That was Wednesday. For the next few 
days Peter planned a surprise for his 
mother. 

After all, he was a Busy Bee now, and he 
was going to show just how kind and 
thoughtful he could be. 

And so it was that on Sunday morning, 
Peter woke up early. He jumped out of bed 
enthusiastically. This was the moment he 
had waited for! - 

Quickly he washed and dressed, then he 
tiptoed into the kitchen. He was going to 
make mother’s breakfast, and take it to her 
in bed! 

What luxury for mother! he thought. 
She had to work so hard all week to keep 


the home going, and to feed Peter and her- 
self. Sunday was the only day she could rest 
a little. 

He looked around the wee kitchen. Tea 
and toast. That’s what he’d make. That's 
what mother usually had for breakfast. 

First the cup of tea. Peter wasn’t an Ad- 
ventist, and he didn’t know that drinking 
tea isn’t good for you. 

He looked in the kettle. It was empty. 
He had just used the water in the jug to 
wash his face. Oh, well, he would just have 
to get some more from the tap outside the 
house. Peter’s home didn’t have running 
water inside. 

Cautiously Peter tried the door, but the 
key was stiff and wouldn't move. He 
glanced in at his sleeping mother and made 
a quick decision. He would climb through 
the open window of his mother’s room. 

Silently he crept to the window and 
hoisted the large, empty jug over the sill. In 
no time he was outside, walking through 
the dewy grass to the tap. 

There he filled the jug to overflowing 
and carried it back to the window, spilling 
much of it over himself as he did so. 

At the window he lifted the heavy jug 
and balanced it on the sill, then his lithe 
young body climbed through. 

Suddenly the jug slipped! He made a 


frenzied grab, but whoosh! The water “@ 


caded all over the bedroom floor. 

The noise wakened mother. She jumped 
up and put a foot out of bed. It encountered 
cold, wet water! 

“Peter, whatever are you doing?” she 
asked in surprise. 
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“It’s all right, Mommy,” he replied. “You 
go back to bed. I was only getting some wa- 
ter. I'll fix this.” 

Mother lay down again, and presently 
she heard slop, slap, squeeze; slop, slap, 
squeeze, as Peter wiped the water up. For a 
time all was quiet, and mother dropped off 
to sleep. Then, “Mommy! I’ve brought you 
some tea!” 

Mother woke with a start to find Peter 
standing by her bed with a cup and saucer 
wobbling precariously in his hands. 

Surprised, she took the cup, thanked him, 
and asked what time it was. 

“A quarter to six,” Peter said proudly. 
“I've been up since five. I’m busy, so I'll 
leave you to drink your tea,’ he said im- 
portantly, and went off to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Smith looked at the tea. It was dark 
brown. And strong! She usually drank her 
tea weak and watery. Ugh! She shuddered 
as she tasted it! And it was stone cold! 

Quietly she put it on the floor beside her 
bed. Maybe she could throw it out before 
Peter found she hadn’t drunk it. She lay 
back, still tired, and dozed off, only to be 
wakened by Peter again. 

“Mommy, I’ve brought your breakfast!” 
he said eagerly. 

Mother opened her eyes and looked at the 
toast on the plate. Toast? Two pieces of 
black charcoal with a tiny dab of butter in 
the centers. 

She tried to smile as Peter said, “It’s a 
lovely breakfast, Mommy, and I’m going to 
sit here and watch you enjoy eating it!” 


Slowly she picked up a large slice and 
took a bite. It was a solid, burned lump. She 
tried to chew with enthusiasm, while Peter 
stood by with a heavenly smile on his face. 

“I got up early, and made a lovely break- 
fast to give you a real surprise!” he told her 
happily. 

And he watched until his mother had 
swallowed the last bite. 

Then he noticed the cup on the floor. 

“Why, you haven't had your tea. You 
must have been too sleepy to drink it. 
Here you are, Mommy.” 

And as she drank the muddy mixture, he 
beamed at her in delight. 

“Pastor Gammon told us to be kind and 
thoughtful,” he exclaimed. “Now I’m a real 
Busy Bee!” 

Mrs. Smith told me all about it later. Her 
eyes twinkled as she spoke. 

“That was the most terrible-tasting drink 
I ever swallowed,” she said. “And the toast 
was awful. But I didn’t tell him. Bless his 
heart, it was the first time he had ever got 
my breakfast for me, and he was so happy 
to do it. I just put an arm around him and 
kissed him. I hope he'll do it again some- 
time.” 

Then she paused. 

“But I think,” she said, and her eyes 
twinkled again, “I think I’m going to teach 
him how to cook before the next time he 
wants to feed me!” 


Peter tried to come in with the water, but the jug 
fell off the window sill, spilling water everywhere. 
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In which Eloise meets a new boy. 





All Things Are Possible 


By MAVIS FINCH 


Chapter Three: Mitch Is a Real Help 


UMMER work at an academy isn’t play, 

but Eloise was used to hard work, and 
she performed her tasks energetically. Many 
weary—and warm—hours were spent can- 
ning cherries and tomatoes and other pro- 
duce from the school farm, and at the end 
of the summer the big cellar behind the ad 
building, with its long rows of shelves, was 
filled with shiny jars of golden peaches, 
bright red tomatoes, green beans, and pears, 
which the students would consume during 
the winter. 

Then school started again. Eloise was a 
senior! During the first part of the year 
she had to wash the tablecloths. After the 
noon meal she stripped the cloths off all the 
tables in the dining room, and washed and 
ironed them. 

Those tablecloths were her pride and 
joy, and she worked very hard with them, 
trying to keep them clean and white. 

On many occasions Mrs. Ehrhardt com- 
plimented Eloise on the good work she was 
doing. It wasn’t very long before Eloise 
learned that although Mrs. Ehrhardt was a 
firm and uncompromising woman, she could 
also be very lavish with praise when she 
felt that praise was due. 

One bright sunshiny day, while Eloise 
was hanging the tablecloths on the lines be- 
hind the laundry, her roommate, Christine, 
stopped to visit. Christine had been work- 
ing in the kitchen. 

“We have a new kitchen boy this year,” 
Christine stated. “His name is Mitchell 
Simpson.” 

“Oh. I've been wondering who would be 
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given the job this year. When Dan gradu- 
ated last year Mrs. Ehrhardt said it would 
be awfully hard to find someone to take his 
place for he was such a good worker.” 

Eloise lifted another tablecloth out of the 
basket. 

“Here, let me help you with that.” Chris- 
tine took one end of the long tablecloth 
and helped hang it on the line. 

“Did you say his name is Mitchell?” 
Eloise asked. “What's he like?” 

“He’s a senior,’ Christine said. “He 
doesn’t appeal to me, but I guess he’s all 
right. Don’t ask me about him, you will see 
him on the breakfast job tomorrow morn- 
ing. Judge for yourself.” 

The breakfast job was another of Eloise’s 
work assignments. During her senior year 
she was appointed boss of the breakfast 
job. Today the position is given some fancy 
name like Assistant Director of Food, but 
in the days when Eloise was in school it was 
simply called the breakfast boss. 

Eloise loved it. She arose early in the 
morning while the dormitory was still dark 
and quiet, quickly dressed in the clothes 
she had laid out the night before, and tip- 
toed to Mrs. Ehrhardt’s room. There she 
was given the breakfast menu and the keys 
to the kitchen and pantries. Eloise always 
had the kitchen unlocked, the lights turned 
on, and the food cooking before the other 
breakfast girls reached the kitchen. 

While breakfast was being cooked, the 
kitchen boy came in and started the bread- 
making. Hungry students devoured many 
loaves each day, and one of the most time- 
consuming tasks of the kitchen boy was 
making the bread. Of course, most of the 
boys who were assigned to be kitchen boys 
came to the job with no previous know]- 











edge of breadmaking. But with a deter- 
mination to learn and with the able teach- 
ing of Mrs. Ehrhardt, they were soon able 
to turn out wonderfully good loaves, light 
in texture, golden brown and crusty, and 
very delicious and wholesome. 

When Eloise met the new kitchen boy, 
Mitchell, she knew immediately why Chris- 
tine had given him only a passing glance. 
Mitch was a short boy, only slightly over 
five feet tall, and Christine liked boys to be 
six feet or more. 

But Eloise couldn’t be bothered with 
stature. For that matter she couldn’t be 
bothered with boys. Right then there were 
other things more important than boys. An 
education, even though it meant long hard 
hours of work, was the important thing at 
the moment. Eloise was determined that 
she would make something worth while of 
her life. She had seen too many of her rela- 
tives and friends back home marry at the 
age of sixteen or younger and settle down 
to the humdrum existence of raising chick- 
ens and children—and sometimes it seemed 
there were more children than chickens. 

Not -that Eloise had anything against 
marrying and having a family—not at all. 
In the quietness of her inner thoughts she 
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had wonderful dreams of someday meeting 
the boy—the one and only—and of their 
uniting their lives. Then while going about 
the duties God ordained they should do, 
whether those of doctor, teacher, missionary, 
or whatever, they would also be bringing up 
a little family and teaching them the fear of 
God and love to their fellow man. 

But there would be time enough for that 
later on. The important thing now was to 
get an education that would prepare her 
for the task of wife, mother, and helper in 
the Lord’s work. Then when “the” boy came 
along she would be ready for him. She 
simply could not bring herself to think of 
falling in love before she was ready for such 
an enormous undertaking. 

With this background of thinking she 
formed wholesome and rewarding friend- 
ships with both boys and girls. Her list of 
friends grew longer each year, and soon 
after she met Mitchell she included him 
on that list. 

The first thing she learned about Mitchell 
was that he was extremely shy, but well- 
mannered. When he arrived on the campus 
he was a stranger to most of the students, 
and his shyness kept him from making 
friends easily. When he was asked to give a 
talk in MV meeting, his knees shook and 
his throat became so tight that he could 
hardly speak. But he was a willing worker 
and a good student, and the fellows soon 
learned to respect him. 

He came from a family that was almost 
as poor in this world’s goods as Eloise’s fam- 
ily was, but he was a sincere Christian boy 
with a high purpose in life. And although 
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“Oh, say,” said Christine, helping Eloise with the tablecloth, “have you met the new kitchen boy?” 
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Eloise did not know it then, before the 
school year ended several occasions would 
arise in which she would be thankful that 
Mitch was her friend. 

Time slipped by quickly. The leaves 
turned brown, and the wind whistled 
around the corners of the buildings. And 
many times at night, when the dormitory 
was quiet and Eloise felt snug and warm in 
her bed, she would hear the call of the wild 
geese flying southward. The sight of that 
perfect V moving with such faultless unity, 
always gave her a feeling of nostalgia. 

One cold, winter Sabbath morning when 
the lights came on Eloise aroused herself 
from sleep. She did not work on the break- 
fast job on Sabbath mornings; that was her 
morning to “sleep in.” 

On this particular Sabbath morning she 
awoke and tried to jump out of bed as usual. 
But wait! What was wrong? Her head was 
dizzy and her mouth was dry. She placed 
her feet on the floor, but her body refused to 
stand up, and she fell back on the bed. 

“What is the matter with me!” she ex- 
claimed. “I can’t be ill. What will my Sab- 
bath school children do?” 

Eloise was the Sabbath school leader of 
the children’s division, and she mustn’t be- 
come ill and fail in her duties there. 
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After forcing herself to get up and dress, 
she started down to the dining room for 
breakfast; but she couldn’t make it. Dizzi- 
ness forced her back to her room. Perhaps 
a little more rest was what she needed, so 
she kicked her shoes off and lay down on 
the bed. Surely by the time Sabbath school 
began she would feel all right. But it wasn’t 
to be. 

Finally, she realized that she would not 
be able to attend Sabbath school, so she 
talked her roommate into performing her 
duties for her. After seeing that Christine 
had all the necessary materials and under- 
stood everything she was supposed to do, 
Eloise went back to bed. Oh, how her head 
ached! Would her throat ever feel well 
again? 

The next day Eloise felt no better, and 
her temperature was rising rapidly. Chris- 
tine summoned the school nurse. That crisp 
and efficient woman examined Eloise and 
said cheerfully, “Just a slight case of in- 
fluenza, my dear. You'll be up and going in 
a few days.” 

She left some medicine with instructions 
that Eloise should stay in bed until told that 
she could get up. 

When the nurse was gone Eloise lay 


To page 19 














Famous American Flags—No. 2 


The Battle at 
FORT MC HENRY 


By EVERETT E. DUNCAN 


gave morning mist and the smoke of 
battle hung heavily over Fort McHenry. 
All through the night Francis Scott Key 
had kept a lonely vigil aboard an Ameri- 
can truce ship. His two companions, Fed- 
eral agent John Skinner and Dr. William 
Beanes, had gone to bed. All three were 
being held by the British. 

Key peered through the dawn. He could 
dimly see sixteen British frigates at anchor 
across the Patapsco River. Their thirteen- 
inch guns were strangely silent now—after 
twenty-five hours of almost constant firing. 
Just beyond the fleet, hidden in mist and 
smoke, lay Fort McHenry. Within its well- 
built walls, Maj. George Armistead and 
1,000 men had been bravely fighting back. 
With smaller cannon, they had been able 
to do little more than hope the British ships 
would not come too close What had been 





the outcome? Had the fort surrendered? 
Did the tattered Star-Spangled Banner still 
wave over its ramparts? Key had remained 
on deck ail night to find out. 

A few days earlier American forces 
had been defeated at Bladensburg. Then 
Washington, the capital city, had been cap- 
tured and burned. British Admiral Coch- 
rane had warned Key that Fort McHenry 
would fall by sunrise. More than 1,500 
bombs, rockets, and shells were hurled at 
the fort. About 400 of them landed within 
its walls. The flagstaff was nicked by a mis- 
sile, and the flag itself was pierced in eleven 
places by shell fragments. Two buildings 
were damaged, four men killed, and twenty- 
four injured. But Key had no knowledge of 

To page 17 





Mr. Key adjusted his spyglass and gazed nervously 
at the fort. Was the Star-Spangled Banner still there? 
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The miraculous way God saved a young girl 


from the terrible oath of the Mau Mau. 


Gakuis Secret Door 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


HE icy, threatening voice crackled over 

the doctor's telephone. “You are next on 
the list. Beware!” 

The Adventist doctor in Nairobi, Africa, 
shuddered momentarily, even though he was 
a firm believer in God. He knew what those 
words meant. The Mau Mau had marked 
him as their next victim. Soon—perhaps 
before morning—a wild, frenzied African 
native would try to take his life. 

Fortunately, God protected our Seventh- 
day Adventist doctor, but hundreds of other 
white people were killed by the Mau Mau. 

Even the name struck terror in the hearts 
of thousands living in Kenya Colony, East 
Africa. I know. I lived in East Africa at 
the time. White farmers and their wives 
carried guns in case of sudden attack. 

The Mau Mau were a secret society made 
up of members of the Kikuyu tribe. Every 
member of the society had vowed that he 
would kill a white man, and he had drunk 
warm blood to seal his oath. Many of the 
Kikuyus refused to join the society and in 
anger the Mau Maus killed many of them. 
Our dear Adventist believers formed a very 
large part of that loyal group, and they 
were the targets of Mau Mau wrath. 

Not far from our mission headquarters in 
Nairobi was a large Kikuyu village where 
one of our baptized believers lived. The 
whole village was known to be loyal to the 
government and had been marked by the 
Mau Mau. Late one afternoon, our sister felt 
impressed to go to visit a relative in a vil- 
lage several miles away. The feeling was 
so pronounced that she tied her few valu- 
ables in a bundle and started out. As she 
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walked along she wondered just why she 
was going, but when she hesitated it seemed 
that something urged her to hurry on. 
Shortly after darkness fell, she reached her 
daughter's village—safe and sound. That 
night her home village was invaded by the 
Mau Mau and suffered a horrible massacre, 
the worst of the entire Mau Mau atrocities. 
Then she knew that God had led her, and 
her deliverance led many to study the Bible. 

One of the most outstanding instances of 
God’s care came to a young Kikuyu girl 
named Gakui. She had attended the mission 
school only one year, but during that year 
she found Jesus and gave her heart to Him 
wholly and completely. Her father was a 
member of the Mau Mau and often warned 
Gakui that the time would come when she 
would be forced to take the oath. Gakui 
was afraid, for she knew what happened to 
anyone who refused, but in her heart she 
knew that she could never take the oath and 
denounce her faith in Jesus who said, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

One evening Gakui was tricked to step 
outside her hut, and three Mau Mau men 
kidnaped her and carried her to the hut 
where the ceremonies were being carried 
out that night. Inside the hut, Gakui saw 
Kikuyu warriors, looking like giants in the 
half-darkness of the firelit room. They tried 
every way they could think of to force 
Gakui to take the oath, but she refused. At 
last they became very angry and beat her, 
saying, “We will drink your blood as you 
die, if you refuse to take the oath.” 

“My Jesus will save me. I know He will,” 
Gakui replied weakly. 
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Gakui felt as though unseen hands were pulling her out through a hole that wasn’t really there. 


After beating her again, the warriors 
tossed her limp body over in one corner of 
the room. The men must have been devil- 
possessed, for even after she was uncon- 
scious they continued to beat Gakui’s sense- 
less body with clubs and knives until they 
thought she was dead. 

Slowly and painfully, Gakui regained 
consciousness. What a sight met her eyes! 
The open fire in the center of the room cast 
an eerie light on fifteen huge men, all of 
whom were repeating the Mau Mau oath 
and drinking blood as they did so. 

About this time, the leader of the group 
noticed that Gakui had stirred. “So you are 
still alive, you wild one! So your Jesus is 
taking care of you! Ha! Look around you. 
There is no opening in the wall, except one 
door, and that is strongly guarded. You 
cannot escape us now. Give in and take the 
oath or die!” 

Gakui groaned. She tried to stop the 
blood that was flowing from her head, but 
it continued to stream down her face. 
“Please, dear Jesus, save me,” she whispered. 

Suddenly Gakui had a strange sensation. 
She felt as if unseen hands were pulling her 


feet and sliding her body out of the room. 
Where there was previously no opening in 
the strong wall, there now appeared a large 
door. Gently, but surely, Gakui was pulled 
out of the hut and set on her feet outside 
the wall. Then the wall closed behind her. 
The angels had come and saved her. 

Only for a moment she hesitated, be- 
wildered. Then she crept into the bush and 
disappeared into the African night. Every 
step was painful to her bruised body as she 
climbed through the vines and bushes, but 
she was very careful not to make a sound. 
No dry leaf or snapping twig must give 
away her whereabouts to Mau Maus who 
might be lurking near. 

Fatigue crept upon her, and finally she 
had to rest, for loss of blood had greatly 
weakened her. As she rested, she thought, 
“That hole was not in the wall when the 
men dragged me into the hut. I looked ev- 
erywhere for a way to escape. Thank You, 
Jesus, for saving me. Thank You.” 

Several weary hours later, Gakui reached 
the hut of a friend, but she was too weak to 
knock. Instead, she called feebly and fell by 
the door. To page 16 
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Gan stared vacantly as her father slid 
a tray of freshly baked brownies into 
place among the many pies, cakes, and 
cookies in the back of the station wagon. 
However, she wasn’t thinking about how 
good they looked. She worked in her dad- 
dy’s bakery and often saw him load the car, 
so they were not an unfamiliar sight to her. 

Just now, she was thinking of the enor- 
mous pile of greasy, sticky bakery pans and 
trays waiting to be washed inside the little 
shop. How she hated to wash dishes! But 
there was no getting around it—they were 
part of her job and she had to do them. 
She sighed as she opened the large screen 
door and went inside. 

“Guess I may as well get started,” she 
muttered to herself, tossing her hair. “If I 
ever want to go to camp this summer, I'll 
have to get busy and earn some money. 
This job is as good as any, I guess. There 
isn’t much more that a_ twelve-year-old 
eighth-grader can do.” 

Emerging from the back room where she 
had put on an apron, she spied the radio 
on the shelf above the bakery bench. 

“Ah! Of course! Why didn’t I think of it 
before?” Her eyes lighted up as she twirled 
the knob. “Just the thing to make the time 
pass quickly.” 

On hearing some instrumental music, she 
paused, but then continued dialing in dis- 
gust. “Where in the world is that “Top Forty 
Show’? Oh! There now!” Contentedly, she 
turned back to the sinkful of pans. 

“Gloria, I’m going to take this stuff to 
town now.” Her father had come into the 
shop for a final look around. “You can 
clean up the bakery bench and the mixer 
for me.” He glanced at the trash bag that 
was full and running over. “It ought to be 
burned,” he said slowly. “I think I'll light 
the trash burner for you now, but you’d bet- 
ter be sure to keep a close watch on it. We 
haven’t had much rain lately, and the fields 
around here are full of dry weeds. If a fire 
were to get started among them, it would 
spread fast.” 

After setting fire to the trash, he came 
back inside. “When you finish, you can 
sweep the floor too,” he added, checking 
to see that the oven was off. “Remember 
to get your work done quickly, Gloria. It’s 
Friday, and we want to be sure to get 
through in plenty of time before the sun 
goes down. Now don’t forget the fire.” 

“You ain’t nothin’ but a houn’ dog!” The 
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Why Gloria has stopped listening to the 


TOP FO@Te 


By JEAN SCH 


sudden blast of loud jazzy music startled 
Gloria. Dropping a knife, she hastily ran to 
the radio to turn the volume down. 

“My!” she exclaimed. “I didn’t know it 
was turned up so loud. Anyone passing by 
would think this was a beer joint instead of 
a bakery.” She bent busily over the sink and 
scrubbed vigorously, her mind almost as oc- 
cupied as her hands. “I suppose I shouldn’t 
be listening to such music if it would give 
a passer-by the impression that this was a 
beer joint.” She paused in the middle of a 
long, hard scrape and gazed thoughtfully at 
the clock above the sink. “I guess this is the 
kind of music that is played in such places.” 
She let the dish cloth slip slowly through 
her fingers. Lifting a dripping tray almost 
guiltily, she was about to change the station 
when the song ended and a new one began. 

“Come down, come down, from your 
ivory tower.” Gloria’s eyes sparkled as she 
listened to the soft gentle rhythm in the 
background. 

“Why, that’s pretty! Certainly there isn’t 
anything wrong with that.” She argued stub- 
bornly with herself. “Still, it would be better 
to listen to music that I know there is no 
question about.” She stacked a neat row of 
trays on the rack to drain, picked up a 
towel, and slowly began to dry some of the 
smaller articles. 

“I think most of the music on this pro- 
gram is pretty good, though,” she mused. 


The flames were racing ahead of the wind. ‘Please, 
dear God,” Gloria wept, “send somebody to help me. 
I’m all by myself and | don’t know what to do.” 








the 
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“There are some jazzy songs among them, 
to be sure, but that is to be expected. As 
long as one knows how to judge between 
good and bad music, I see no harm in listen- 
ing to a “Top Forty Show.’” She gave the 
towel a self-justifying flick. “I wonder, 
though. I don’t think there will be any of 
this kind of music in heaven, and if it 
won't be in heaven, should I listen to it here 
on earth?” She knitted her eyebrows, puz- 
zled. “But I don’t think I will hear ‘Brahms’ 
Lullaby’ or ‘Spring Song’ up there either, 
and that is certainly good music. Oh, 


humph! If I want to listen to this kind of 
music, I will!” She was nearly angry for get- 
ting so involved in arguing with herself. 

She put another load of dirty dishes into 
the sink to soak. She scraped the flour on 
the bakery bench into a little pile and 
dropped it into the trash. She soaked the 
bench with water and scrubbed it clean with 
a wet cloth. While she had the cloth in her 
hand, she wiped off the oven. Once, she al- 
most reached up to find another station on 
the radio, but the appeal of the music was 
too much for her, and she became absorbed 
in listening to it. 

“There!” She tossed the cloth into the 
sink and turned to clean the mixer, but it 
was crusted with dry cake batter. “I 
think I'll finish up the dishes and do that 
last,” she decided, turning back to the sink. 

“Fairy tales may come true; it can happen 
to you.” The radio burst forth with a new 
promise in song that sent waves of ecstasy 
sweeping over Gloria. 

“Oh! “Young at Heart’—I just Jove that 
song!” She fairly danced in front of the 
sink. She began to sing, but suddenly, above 
the blare of the radio, she heard a sound that 
caused the song to die in her throat. It was a 
faint, crackling, popping noise that sounded 
strangely familiar, and brought to her mind 
the forgotten words that her father had 
spoken before he left. 

“Don’t forget the fire,” he had said. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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OUR TREE HOUSE 
By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


My father built a tree house for 
My brother and for me; 

And what a lot of fun it is 
To play up in a tree! 

There's a railing round the platform, 
And we've pitched our pup tent there 

With a blanket for a carpet, and 
We've each of us a chair. 

We've books and games within our tent, 
In sun or rain, it's great— 

Our friends who climb our ladder say 
It is, at any rate. 

Our father says that living high, 
Aside from being fun, 

Makes heaven seem much closer, which 
Is good for everyone. 


erode rhe rferte fe rhe rhe fe sfe nde fee sfonde fe sfe nfo ate afe shore aeshenferieferfor 


Gloria had a sick feeling in her stomach 
as she dashed fearfully out of the bakery. 
She was quite unprepared for the sight that 
met her eyes. The fields around the bakery 
were ablaze, the flames spreading fast in 
every direction. 

“Oh, no! No!” she screamed. “What am I 
going to do?” Her face drained of color, 
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she ran back into the bakery. Frantically, 
she grabbed up an armful of towels and 
dropped them into the sinkful of water. 
Snatching a broom and several of the wet 
towels, she dashed back outside to fight the 
fire alone. She spread the wet towels on the 
ground behind the shop, hoping they would 
keep the flames back. Desperately she beat 
the burning grass with her broom and 
stamped on it with her feet. 

“The roof!” Gloria ran to a clump of 
sugar cane growing directly behind the 
bakery. It was beginning to burn and its 
top-most branches reached the roof, which 
was covered with tar-paper. If the flames 
reached the roof Wildly she clutched 
at the stalks of cane in an effort to tear 
them down, but to no avail. The flames 
reached the roof burning as fiercely as ever. 

“Please, Lord, don’t let the roof catch 
fire.” Gloria was hardly aware of her peti- 
tion. Smoke was stinging her eyes, tears 
were rolling down her cheeks. All around 
her, burning branches were falling, some 
of the pieces alighting in her hair. Franti- 
cally she brushed them out and continued 
pulling at the stalks. The heat was unbear- 
able. The blazing branches fell faster and 
thicker, and Gloria, realizing the impend- 
ing danger she was in, finally retreated 
from the clump of cane. Breathlessly, she 
watched the roof. The sugar cane was con- 
sumed by fire, but the roof was unharmed! 

Gloria breathed a shaky sigh of relief and 
turned back to the burning field only to be 
faced with a new and even graver danger. 
The fire was rapidly spreading around to 
the other side of the bakery in spite of the 
wet cloths she had placed on the ground. 

Gloria grew pale. The gas tanks were on 
that side of the shop. If the fire reached 
them, they would explode! Visions of her 
father’s bakery blowing to pieces raced 
through her head. Desperately she began 
beating the flames with the broom again. 
The ground was hot under her feet, and she 
had to stamp them to keep them from get- 
ting burned. She was nearly overcome by 
smoke. 

“Please, God, send some help. You've got 
to send me some help,” she cried out in 
panic. Suddenly a sense of guilt and com- 
plete helplessness swept over her. How 
could she ask the Lord to help her when she 
had been so completely wrapped up in 
listening to worldly music on the radio 

To page 18 
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HOPPED a FREIGHT 


By WILLIAM RANKIN 


ne shadowy forms of two boys moved 
stealthily along the cinder path beside 
the railroad track. The moon cast long 
shadows on the ground. The night was 
warm. 

I didn’t want to be here. The idea of hop- 
ping a freight didn’t appeal to me, but 
Jimmy, my pal, had called me a piker, and 
that goaded me on. We wanted in the worst 
way to get to Gainsville, and Gainsville was 
more than fifty miles from where we lived. 
Jimmy assured me that hopping a freight 
was the quickest way to get where you 
wanted to go. I followed him into the 
freight yards, reluctantly. 

“There it is,” Jimmy announced. Sure 
enough, there was the freight we had 
planned to catch and already it was begin- 
ning to move. Right now, while it was mov- 
ing slowly, was the best time to catch a 
freight, Jimmy explained, while it was mov- 
ing slowly, before it gained speed. 

“Come on,” Jimmy urged, “now’s our 
chance.” But a strange paralysis suddenly 
seized me. I stood staring at the slowly 
moving train and the picture of something 
that had happened long ago flashed be- 
fore me. 

I saw, as though it was happening again 
right then, a tragic scene that I had wit- 
nessed seven years before. Strange that it 
should come back so suddenly. Yet, per- 
haps, not so strange under the circum- 
stances... 

Curtiss was a seventh-grader in the school 
when I was a first-grader. Dad and I were 
out in the back yard feeding the chickens 
on a late summer evening about dusk. A 
low, mournful whistle came from far away. 


The railroad tracks arched in a long curve 
at the foot of the hill behind our place. 
Often we stood at the back fence to count 
the box cars as they appeared from a grove 
of trees. They were visible for a short time, 
then disappeared behind the slope of the 
hill. 





JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 


“Come on,” Jimmy urged me. “Now’s our chance to 
hop on board, while the train’s still moving slowly.” 
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I was lazily throwing feed to the hens 
and looking at the slow-moving box cars 
when suddenly I froze at the sound of 
screams coming from the direction of the 
tracks. Dad, always quick to go into action, 
sprang for the gate and bolted down the 
hill. I was close at his heels. 

Whatever had happened was just slightly 
around the bend and we could not see it 
right away. When we did get close enough, 
others who had heard the screams were 
gathering from every direction. What we 
saw was not pretty. My friend, Curtiss 
Simms, was lying in a heap on the ground 
at the bottom of the grade that runs along 
the tracks. Blood covered his clothes. Dad 
turned and sharply ordered me home. 

He picked up the wounded boy in his 
arms and ran up the road and hailed the 
first car he saw. I stood in the middle of the 
dusty road, reluctant to leave the scene of 
the accident. I knew dad was taking Curtiss 
to the doctor. I did not know then that 
Curtiss had lost a leg. Yet the accident hor- 
rified me so that my mind dwelt on it for 
weeks. 

Now standing in the moonlight in the 
freight yards seven years later, this tragic 
scene came back to me vividly and made 
me pause and think. “Curtiss was trying the 
same thing I am about to try,” I said to 
myself. 

“What are you mumbling about?” Jimmy 
demanded. 

“In hopping that freight, his foot slipped 
and went under the wheel,” I continued, 
not paying any attention to Jimmy. 

Then I came back to reality and heard 
Jimmy say, “Well, are you coming or aren’t 
you?” 

“No,” I said with finality, and turned 
and went home. 





Gakui’s Secret Door 
From page 11 


A terrible fear welled up in the heart of 
that friend when she heard that strange 
cry and the bump of the body against her 
door. What could it mean? She did not dare 
to light a lamp, but soon she opened the 
door and tried in the darkness to make out 
the face of the body by the door. She rec- 
ognized Gakui and with her husband’s help 
carried her into the hut. Gakui whispered, 
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“Mau Mau.” She could say no more. The 
friends carefully covered her shaking body 
and kept her warm until daylight, for they 
were afraid to make a light. 

Daylight brought further shocks to Ga- 
kui’s friends. They found that the girl's 
body was horribly bruised, swollen, and cut. 
With warm water they carefully washed 
away the dried blood, and comforted her 
with the assurance that they would keep her 
with them. 

Weeks later word came to the Kenya 
Government about the attack and about 
Gakui’s miraculous escape. They decided to 
investigate. They wanted to find out if 
there really was a door in that hut. One of 
the officials came to see Gakui and asked 
her many questions. When he had heard 
the whole story from beginning to end, he 
said, “Young lady, do you realize that I have 
visited that hut? I examined it thoroughly 
and I found no hole whatsoever, other than 
the door. In fact, I couldn’t even find where 
the boards or mud of the walls had been 
tampered with. This is a true mystery!” 

It was no mystery to Gakui. The God 
who sent His angel to take Peter out of 
prison had sent His angel again to bring 
her out of the hut of the cruel Mau Mau. 

Did you ever think, “If only there were 
miracles today like the ones they had in the 
Bible times, I could be swre’? What can 
you say now? 





The Nail in the Boat 
From page 3 


curls. How I hated those curls! Other girls 
had bobbed hair, but not I! Mother wouldn’t 
let me. 

I had no close friends and so I depended 
on reading and swimming for my recrea- 
tion. I even taught myself to swim, labori- 
ously struggling until I thought I could 
swim quite well. 

There was a small boat basin at Battery 
Park and one could swim there free. With 
my peanut-butter sandwich, a nickel for a 
cold drink, and a book to read between 
swims, I was set for the day. 

I hadn’t learned to dive yet, so I lowered 
myself gingerly into the water from a small 
pier. It was still early in the morning and 
there weren’t many other swimmers about. 
I swam back and forth, enjoying the water, 
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ducking occasionally, and admiring 
small boats and cruisers tied to the pier. 

I grew braver, swam farther. Now the wa- 
ter was over my head at times. What did it 
matter? I had plenty of confidence—but 
not much common sense! I didn’t realize I 
was violating two important swimming 
rules—I was swimming alone and I was go- 
ing farther than I had strength for. 

I wanted to test myself further. Eying one 
small cruiser I determined to swim to it 
and then back to the pier. 

I did fine for a while, but when I 
splashed up beside the boat I was out of 
breath. It was then I discovered there was 
nothing to hold onto at the boat while I 
rested. Everything that I might have grasped 
was too high above my head. So I turned 
and started swimming back to the shallow 
water and the pier. 

I should have turned over and floated on 
my back while I rested, but I was too inex- 
perienced to think of that. A small wave 
broke over my face and I panicked. My feet 
went down, my arms went up, and my face 
went under the water. I gasped, flailed my 
arms about helplessly, gurgled, got my head 
above the water for a second, then went un- 
der again. When I surfaced, I turned back 
toward the boat, trying to reach it—hoping 
to find something on its smooth curving 
sides to grasp, to hold onto, to save my 
life! 

I went under water again and again be- 
fore I reached the boat. But this time when 
my frantic hands searched the bow of the 
boat I found a protruding nail. Just a me- 
dium-sized nail it was, a very small thing to 
help save a struggling girl’s life, but I 
grasped it with despairing fingers. I tried to 
tread water, I screamed—and sank again. 

It has been said that all of a person’s life 
flashes through his mind while he is drown- 
ing, but only a small portion of mine flashed 
through my consciousness. As I struggled 
under water, growing weaker, gasping for 
air, and swallowing water, I truly saw myself 
as I really was—an inconsiderate, selfish 
girl. I was a trial to a sick mother, a puzzle 
to my bewildered father, and an un- 
friendly classmate to the other children in 
school. I had only time for a fervent prayer 
for God to give me one more chance to be 
a different and better person. Dimly I felt 
hands clutching at my bathing cap, grasping 
my detested long hair, and that was all. I 
lost consciousness. 


the 


When I came to I was lying on the pier. 
People were crowded about me and a fa- 
miliar, attractive girl knelt beside me, smil- 
ing. 
“Lucky you had long hair, Katherine,” 
she exclaimed. “I'd never have gotten you 
out of the water without it to hold onto!” 

“She saved your life!” someone said. 

I recognized the girl who had saved me 
as Jane Stewart, who was a grade ahead of 
me in school. 

I tried to get up but I was still weak and 
shaky. Kind hands helped me to my feet. 
As I looked gratefully about me at the 
happy faces, I was thanking God in my 
heart. A resolution to change my way of 
living was born within me at that instant 
and the memory of my terrifying ordeal 
was to keep that resolution firm. 

I didn’t become perfect, but my eyes had 
been opened to my shortcomings. I really 
grew up from that moment on. 

A month later I attended a ceremony at 
Battery Park and watched my best friend, 
Jane Stewart, receive a medal for saving my 
life. Mother stood beside me with her arm 
about my shoulders. A new and deeper un- 
derstanding had developed between us in 
the four weeks since my misadventure. My 
soul was filled with gratitude to God. I 
knew I was fortunate, twice blessed to 
have been given a second chance! 


The Battle at Fort McHenry 
From page 9 


this. No communications reached him on 
the ship. 

During the long night Key had gotten 
an occasional glimpse of the Star-Spangled 
Banner from the light of “the rocket’s red 
glare,” and “the bombs bursting in air.” The 
flag flying on Fort McHenry that night was 
mammoth, measuring thirty by forty-two 
feet—one of the largest ever made. It had 
fifteen red or white stripes and a field of 
blue with fifteen stars. Each star measured 
two feet from point to point. In clear 
weather the flag could be seen for miles 
around. 

Brigadier John Stricker had asked a 
widow, Mary Young Pickersgill, to make 
the flag. Her mother had helped to make 
flags during the Revolutionary War. Mrs. 
Pickersgill and her fourteen-year-old daugh- 
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ter Caroline cut pieces of red, white, and 
blue from four hundred yards of bunting. 
They asked permission from the proprietor 
of “Claggett’s Brewery” to spread the strips 
on the floor of the malt shop, the only space 
large enough. Through long, sweltering Au- 
gust nights mother and daughter crawled 
over the sprawling flag, stitching colored 
pieces together—just a widow and _ her 
daughter helping to write a song that was 
destined to be enshrined forever in the 
hearts of Americans. Mrs. Pickersgill later 
received $405.90 for her work. Certainly she 
had earned it! 

As Francis Scott Key adjusted his spy- 
glass toward Fort McHenry, 65-year-old Dr. 
Beanes came on deck. He had been taken 
prisoner without his spectacles and wig, and 
his vision was none too good. 

“Can you see .. . see the flag?” he kept 
asking nervously. Key gazed toward the 
fort. Suddenly there was a rift in the clouds. 
The gap closed immediately, but that fleet- 
ing glimpse had told its story. The flag was 
still there! The gallant garrison had been 
victorious! The battle was over! Baltimore 
was saved! 

In sheer joy Francis Scott Key pulled a 
letter from his pocket and began jotting 
down words as they poured from his soul. 
It was a poem, a song of thanksgiving. Soon 
Key and his companions sailed back to Bal- 
timore. On the way Key finished the rough 
draft of his poem. That evening in a hotel 
room he penned the final copy: 

“Oh! say, can you see, by the dawn’s early 
light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the 
twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 
thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so 
gallantly streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs 
bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag 
was still there. 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave?” 

On June 14, 1922, President Warren 
Harding dedicated Fort McHenry as a na- 
tional monument. On March 3, 1931, Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover signed an Act mak- 
ing “The Star-Spangled Banner” America’s 
national anthem. 
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The Fort McHenry flag was presented to 
the United States Museum, Washington, 
D.C., in 1912 by Eben Appleton, grandson 
of Colonel Armistead, and was repaired in 
1914 by Mrs. Amelia Fowler and a corps of 
needle workers. It was the official flag of 
the United States from 1795 to 1818. It 
now hangs on the wall of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D.C. It is so 
large the bottom portion is draped on the 
floor from the wall where it is hung. Soon, 
in a new building, it will be hanging at its 
full, dramatic size. 








Top Forty Show 
From page 14 


that she had forgotten her father’s instruc- 
tions to keep an eye on the fire? 

“I’m sorry, Lord, really I am,” she sobbed 
up into the sky that was clouded with 
smoke. “Lord,” she promised earnestly, “if 
You'll send help, I'll never ever listen to 
popular music on the radio again. Please—I 
need help badly. I’m all by myself and I 
don’t know what to do.” 

Noticing that she had the fire well ex- 
tinguished on that side of the bakery, she 
turned her attention to the rest of the blaz- 
ing field. The fire was racing toward the 
railroad tracks that ran behind the bakery. 
It would burn itself out there, she knew. 
However, the fire was also making progress 
toward the beer store up the road. | 

“T wouldn’t mind, really, if that old place 
did catch fire,” she smiled grimly; “but the 
owner could probably sue daddy for dam- 
ages. I'd better do something about it.” She 
ran toward the store as fast as she could. 
The owner of the store smiled at the poor, 
frightened girl and rose from his chair. 

“Well, it doesn’t look too bad, honey,” 
he reassured her, glancing quickly at the 
approaching fire. “You run on back to your 
place, and I think we can control it up at 
this end.” Gloria was visibly thankful to be 
relieved of that responsibility at least. She 
thanked the man, and as she was leaving 
she heard him shouting for two other men 








to help him connect a hose for water and A 
get some shovels. hi 

Hoping the fire had not yet started to Ca 
spread around the bakery again, she sped pl 
back to the shop. It had spread some but A 
could still be kept under control. She went hg 





into the shop to get some more wet rags. 
The radio was still blasting forth its cheap 
music. 

“You!” Gloria snapped it off savagely. If 
it hadn’t been for that radio, she wouldn't 
be in all of this trouble. 

She stamped back outside. As she ar- 
rived behind the shop, she noticed someone 
coming toward her with a shovel. 

“Need some help?” he called. 

») “Guess I do, Mr. Colmen,” Gloria smiled 
shakily. 

Mr. Colmen was a neighbor from the 
other direction down the road. He shoveled 
some dirt on the rapidly dying fire and 
soon had it smothered permanently. 

“Looks like you had a pretty hard time 
of it here for a while,” he remarked, looking 
out over the blackened, smoking fields. “I 
saw smoke and thought I'd come up and in- 
vestigate. What happened?” 

Tearfully, Gloria told the story of how 
she had forgotten the fire and how fright- 
ened she had been. 

“And you came as an answer to my 
prayer,” she finished. “I was so scared that I 
almost lost my head.” She paused briefly. 
“Now wait until daddy comes,” she said 
sadly. “Then I will really get it.” 

“Now don’t worry about that,” he com- 
forted her. “I’m sure he will be able to see 
that you’ve been punished enough.” 

And father was very sympathetic when 
he arrived, though he did have a few things 
to say to Gloria. Then he and Mr. Colmen 
burned off the remaining part of the field 
so there would be no more danger of fire. 
Badly shaken and feeling extremely fool- 
ish, Gloria retreated into the shop. She 
wanted no more of fires, and that was cer- 
tain. She glanced at the radio and shook her 
head. 

| “How could I ever have become so 
| wrapped up in listening to those ‘hits’ that 
I could forget such a thing as ” she 
shuddered at the memory. It was unbeliev- 
able—almost like a nightmare. It had hap- 
pened, though, and there was no denying 
that. 








‘ Bending over the sink, she finished wash- 
: ing the dishes, and then cleaned the mixer. 
4 As she worked, she thought of what might 

have happened. The bakery could have 
” caught fire, the gas tanks could have ex- 
d ploded, she could have been badly burned. 
. As it was, everything was safe and she 
ma hadn’t a single burn—only a few singed 
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19. Ps. 46:10 The Lord will be exalted in the 
earth 

20. Luke 12:28 Lesson on faith 

21. Rev. 14:18 The end of the world 

22. 1 Peter 5:8 _—IIlustration of Satan 

23. Prov. 15:4 We can have the tree of life 

24. Ps. 51:7 Christ’s cleansing power 

25. Luke 12:6 God does not forget 

hairs. She remembered her prayer and 


promise. Gratitude welled up within her, 
and she paused right then and there and 
bowed her head. 
“Thank You, Lord,” 
“Thank You—so much.” 


she murmured. 


All Things Are Possible 
From page 8 


back on the pillow. “Just a slight case,” she 
sighed. “A severe case must be awful!” 

But the nurse had said, “You'll be up and 
going in just a few days,” and that’s what 
happened. In less than a week her tempera- 
ture was back to normal, her sore throat 
was healed, and she was anxiously awaiting 
word from the nurse that she could go back 
to her classes and her work. 

Report card day is always tense and ex- 
citing; tense for those who fear it, exciting 
for those who know they have not shirked. 
Eloise was not an A student. However, she 
had always managed to keep her report 
card generously supplied with B’s plus a 
sprinkling of C’s, and once in a while a lit- 
tle A would make a bright appearance. 

Then came the day when an “incomplete” 
appeared on her card. Eloise stared at it. 
Somehow, she hadn't expected it. She did 
expect to receive a low grade for that pe- 
riod, for she knew that since she had had 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the second quarter: “Times of the Rebuilding of Jerusalem" 


X!I11—God's Chosen Nation 


(June 25) 


Memory VERSE: “But ye are a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, an holy nation” 
(1 Peter 2:9). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the parable Jesus told of the vineyard, 
in Matthew 21:33-43. Read the memory verse 
a number of times. These words are addressed 
to us who love the Lord. 


SUNDAY 
How the Past Helps Us Today 


Open your Bible to Romans 15. 


Perhaps you have wondered why the two 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah have been placed 
in the Bible and preserved for us today. Have 
they been kept just because of the stories 
of the brave leaders—Zerubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah—that make such interesting reading? 
They certainly do make interesting reading; 
stories of courage and determination always do. 
But these stories have been preserved for a 
more important reason. 

“Now all these things happened unto them 
for ensamples: and they are written for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of the world 
are come,” we are told in 1 Corinthians 10:11. 

So the things that happened when these 
leaders took groups of people to rebuild the 
city of Jerusalem were written to help us in 
these last days. These stories help us to see 
the necessity of leaving the dangers of the 
world. They help us to work for the honor of 
God, to make needed reforms in our lives. Read 
what Paul says about the Old Testament stories, 
in verse 4. 


Tuink! Are you looking in each Bible story 
for a lesson to help you live a victorious life 
today? 

Pray for the Holy Spirit to show you the 
meaning of each story in the Bible. 
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MONDAY 
Israel Like a Vineyard of Sour Grapes 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 5. 


God had wonderful plans for the Jewish 
nation. They were to be a model nation, showing 
the world how prosperous and happy men 
could be when they obeyed and reverenced God. 
He gave special gifts to the Jews and did every- 
thing in His power to help them be the people 
He wanted them to be—a nation at whom all 
other nations would look and wonder. 

A few times—as in the early part of Solomon’s 


reign—this hope was fulfilled, but at other 
times, instead of setting an example to the 
heathen nations, they followed the heathen’s 
example. 


Then God would send prophets to them to 
help them see that they were not only disap- 
pointing Him but missing the special blessings 
that could only be theirs as they served Him 
with the whole heart. Usually, however, they 
took no notice of these messages, and even 
ill-treated God’s prophets. Read the parable 
Isaiah tells to show the history of the Jews and 
God’s great care for them, in verses 1 to 7. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
>. T20,. Oar. 3; p. Til, pare.. 1, z. 

THINK! Has God given you special blessings 
and gifts? 

Pray to use these blessings and gifts to His 
glory. 

TUESDAY 
The Vineyard Given to Others 
Open your Bible to Matthew 21. 


In the parable Jesus told of the vineyard He 
said that because the husbandmen did not do as 
He, the Master, wanted them to do, the vine- 
yard would be taken away from them. Read 
in verse 41 what Jesus said would happen to 
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the vineyard. What was the meaning of this 
parable? Read verse 43. 

This meant that the special charge the Jews 
had been given of holding up God’s truth 
would no longer be theirs. Others would be 
given this responsibility. 

Jesus—represented in the parable by the 
owner’s son—came to the Jews, was seized 
by them and ill-treated and put to death, just 
as the parable foretold. But before He was put 
to death, Jesus founded the new nation—the 
Christian church—and gave to it the care of 
the vineyard, the responsibility of taking the 
gospel to all the world. He said to His disciples, 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature” (Mark 16:15). 

And that is just what is being done. The 
gospel of Jesus was preached after Christ’s 
ascension first to the Jews in Jerusalem, then 
in the region of Judea, then in Samaria, and 
then in all the world. Today we are carrying 
on the work that was originally given to the 
Jewish nation to do. 

For further reading: 
p. 713. 

Tuink! Are you doing your faithful part 
in carrying the gospel, caring for the Master’s 
vineyard? 

Pray to be faithful 
chosen nation. 


Prophets and Kings, 


as a citizen of God’s 





A. DEVANEY 


Reading in the Bible about how God dealt with people 
in the past helps us get along better with Him now. 


WEDNESDAY 
Christians the Chosen Nation 

Open your Bible to 1 Peter 2. 

Although after Christ’s death the Jews were 
no longer the special, chosen nation, God still 
loved the Jews, and it was and is possible for 
them to be saved by the Christ whom their 
nation rejected and crucified. 

The earliest missionaries were Jews who had 
accepted Christianity. Paul once asked, “Hath 
God cast away his people?” (meaning the Jews), 
and gave the answer himself: “God hath not 
cast away his people which he foreknew” 
(Rom. 11:1, 2). Paul himself was a Jew—but 
a converted Christian Jew, and many, many 
Jews have accepted Christ in the ages since 
his time. 

God still has a chosen nation—but it is not 
the Jewish nation. ‘It is not the French nation 
or the Chinese nation or the Brazilian nation 
or any nation such as we think of. That nation 
is His church—the people who obey Him and 
accept Christ in any land, and it is composed 
of French Christians, Chinese Christians, Brazil- 
ian Christians, and the Christians of every 
nation. Read what Peter says, in verse 9. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 714. 

THINK! Do you 
nation? 

Pray that you, by your willingness to accept 


the Lord Jesus, may be a citizen of God’s chosen 
nation. 


belong to God’s_ chosen 


THURSDAY 
When That Nation Will Have a Country 

Open your Bible to Hebrews 11. 

Now God’s nation is scattered across vast 
continents, in large cities and small towns, in 
scattered rural areas and remote islands of 
the earth’s oceans. Paul says that we are only 
pilgrims in this earth—that we have no perma- 
nent home here. One day, however, God’s chosen 
nation, His pilgrim people, will have a country 
to call their own. Paul talks about that country. 
Read about it, in verses 8-10, 13, 16. 

God’s chosen nation had many troublous 
times. There were times when they worked and 
pulled together as they did under Nehemiah, 
and times when they grew careless and left 
the worship of God. But in the new country 
God’s chosen nation will never depart from 
Him. There will be no need for reformations 
and revivals. They will worship Him with a 
sincere heart, always and forever, and He will 
give them everlasting joys. 

“In the earth made new, the redeemed will 
engage in the occupations and pleasures that 
brought happiness to Adam and Eve in the 
beginning. The Eden life will be lived, the life in 
garden and field. ... 

“There every power will be developed, every 
capability increased. The grandest enterprises 
will be carried forward, the loftiest aspirations 
realized. And still there will appear new heights 
to surmount, new wonders to admire, new truths 
to comprehend, fresh objects of study to call 
forth the powers of body and mind and soul.” 
—Prophets and Kings, pp. 730, 731. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 731, par. 3; p. 732. 

THINK! Are you getting 
in God’s perfect country? 

Pray for grace in your daily living, that you 
may be ready when Jesus comes to take His 
children to the better country. 


FRIDAY 


1. Wuy have the stories of how Zerubbabel, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah tried to build up Jeru- 
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ready for a place 








salem been preserved for us who live in these 
days? 

2. NAME two people who compared the Jewish 
nation to a vineyard on which great care was 
lavished. 

3. WHEN did the 
the chosen nation? 

4. Wuo are the chosen nation in this present 
age? 

5. WHERE will the chosen nation one day 
settle? 

ReEvIEw the memory verse. 


Jewish nation cease to be 





All Things Are Possible 
From page 19 


the flu she had not been doing her school 
work as well as before. Somehow, she hadn't 
been able to get back the energy she once 
had. Always before, when the alarm rang 
at four o'clock in the morning, she bounded 
out of bed, wide awake and ready to get 
breakfast. Now she was finding it harder 
and harder to force herself to get up. Many 
times in class she would suddenly realize 
that the teacher had made several state- 
ments she had not heard. 

And now there was this “incomplete” on 
her report card. An uneasy fear and shame 
crept all the way up her spine and into the 
roots of her hair. She hid the card in her 
dresser drawer, for she did not want Chris- 
tine to see it. For several days she worried, 
but she could never get the courage to talk 
to her teacher and find out what she would 
have to do. She tried very hard to keep her 
friends from knowing. She tried to appear 
as cheerful as ever. 

But one Saturday night a friend discov- 
ered that her synthetic cheerfulness had 
worn thin. Sometimes popcorn was pro- 
vided for the students at the Saturday night 
socials, and the job of popping the corn 
naturally fell on the shoulders of Eloise and 
the kitchen boy, under Mrs. Ehrhardt’s 
watchful eye. 

Other Saturday nights in the kitchen, with 
the popping corn and the melting butter, 





had been gay and cheerful occasions. But 
on this night Eloise was unusually quiet, and 
Mitchell noticed it. Somehow, Eloise broke 
down and told him the awful truth about 
the report card. 

Mitch was completely sympathetic. 

“Have you talked to Mr. Anders about 
it?” he asked. 

“No,” Eloise confessed. 
courage.” 

She knew it was foolish to be afraid to 
talk to her teacher, but like many teen- 
agers before and since, facing the possibil- 
ity of a scolding simply left her feeling 
weak and helpless. 

Getting an incomplete meant she had not 
completed all her assignments. If she spoke 
to the teacher, he would tell her what she 
needed to do. When she did it, he would 
give her a grade. But Eloise was afraid. 

Mitchell stood for a moment in silence. 
Finally he spoke. 

“Why don’t you pray for courage, Eloise? 
I've found that sometimes prayer helps a 
lot.” 

Suddenly Mitch’s mouth dropped open 
and a strange look came over his face. Had 
he actually spoken those words himself? 
Dare he believe his own ears? He had al- 
ways been so shy and afraid to speak his 
convictions, but here he was giving spir- 
itual advice to someone in need. Could it 
possibly be 4e who had spoken? 

And as Eloise listened to those soft- 
spoken words from this quiet boy she had 
no way of knowing that someday he would 
overcome his shyness and that within the 
next fifteen years he would become a con- 
ference MV and educational secretary, loved 
and respected by all the boys and girls and 
young people in the churches all over the 
State. 

(Next week Eloise is accused of stealing, 
and has other interesting experiences.) 


“IT don’t have the 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF WU-PAO and other stories 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in 
the pages of the Youth’s Instructor over the past several years. 
Stories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Periny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. 


Price, $3.00 


ROGUE 


ELEPHANT 


By D. A. DELAFIELD 


These story talks for juniors are full of those elements of 
adventure that appeal to the lively minds of boys and girls in 
their formative years. There are lessons in them both implied and clearly 
outlined by the narrator. The stories cover many avenues—mission life, 
adventure, biography, and also incidents from the author's boyhood 
that will fascinate the mind of every reader. 


Price, $3.00 


PERKY 
THE PARTRIDGE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


A naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest 
and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $3.00 


WASHINGTON 12, D.C. 


PRETTY BOY 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By DOROTHY CHRISTIAN 


A happy collection of stories 
about birds—their habits— 
their songs—how they build 
their nests. Beautiful four- 
color cover. 


Price, $3.00 


La 
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ADVENTURES OF 
SMUDGIE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


Every boy and girl will love 
this story of the antics of a 
Persian kitten and the many 
comical situations in which 
she is involved. 


Price, $3.00 


Dom ORDER SLANKOo—— 


vnuumue BOOK and Bible House 
Please send books as checked 
Enclosed for DOOKS 2 $oecnnennennen 
Insurance, postage, sales 
tax ¢ 





Tt I ccee Qa 





Address 
a 


State 
To help cover cost of postage 
and insurance add 15c first book 
—5c each additional book. 
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BIBLE GAMES for Sabbath Afternoon 


Text in Pictures 
By LEONARD MITCHELL 
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Each picture is a word. For instance, the first picture shows a bee and the hold of a ship, and makes the 
word “behold.” The second picture shows a hem. The ‘“‘m” is crossed out, leaving “he.” Write “behold” on 
the line under the first picture and put “he” on the line under the second picture. Do the same for all the 
other pictures. The last picture is two words. When you are done, look up Revelation 1:7. 








Heads and Tails in a Circle Fill in the spaces with the names of the right 
animals and the end of one name will be the first 
By REUBEN S. DELONG letter of the next. 

1. Wild animals that hunted in the evening (Jer. 
5:6). 

2. Jonah lived in one (Jonah 1:17). 

3. Cowardly beast that eats dead animals. 

4. Our Lord rode into Jerusalem on this animal 


(Matt. 21:7). a 
5. Two of these birds were worth a farthing ' 


(Matt. 10:29). 
A Riddle 


Who was born before his mother, killed before 
his father, and buried in his grandmother? 
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